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THE HONEY BEE. 


Concluded from page 195. 
Ply mouth, Dec. 30, 1830. 


J.V.C. Smirx, M. D.— 

Dear Sir—The perusal of your interesting 
observations has afforded me the greatest degree 
of satisfaction, and for which I beg you will accept 
of my respectful acknowledgments. The  sub- 
ject of bees has for several years occupied a con- 
siderable share of my attention, but for want of a 
glass hive and a miscroscope I have been unable to 
make any particular theoretical discovery or any 
new observations respecting their internal economy. 
I am indeed greatly disappointed, and surprised to 
learn that with your excellent hive you have not 
had the pleasure of recognising the queen ; such 
negative evidence however will not shake the 
general faith so firmly established in her majesty’s 
existence and sovereign dominion. Your queen 
was undoubtedly in her dignified retirement in 
the interior of the original hive, while her subjects 
were in the exercise of their functions in the glass 
hive. 

Some polite ladies have complimented me with 
the suggestion that the bee fraternity ought to 
erect a monument of wax to my memory; but I 
will cheerfully resign my claim to that honor in 
favor of your superior merit. I am exceedingly 
gratified with your history of your ‘ philosophical 
apiary,’ and hope you will continue to pursue your 
investigations until you add to our common stock 
some important improvement in the history and 
character of our favorite little insects. Your expe- 
dient of marking the bees, has, it seems, satisfied you 
that there is a class which are employed as archi- 
tects exclusively. But still it may be inquired 
whether they are preferred, as we prefer the most 
skilful artists, because they are enabled by supe- 
rior ingenuity or by long experience to execute the 
work in a manner more advantageous than their 
compeers in common? I have no idea that insects 
are endowed with the faculty of improving by ex- 
perience, or deviating from the routine prescribed 
for them by their Creator. In regard to your 
observation that bees are sometimes remiss in their 
labors, or that coercion is resorted to for the pur- 
pose of exciting industry, itis highly probable that 
capital punishments are inflicted, and that the dead 
bodies you have seen thrust out of the hive ccca- 
sionally are those ofthe executed criminals. I 
regret that you wer@™Meprived of the pleasure of 
Witnessing the exit 6f the spider that so auda- 
ciously intruded himself into your hive. It may 
appear strange that bees do not on such occasions 
make use of their wings which enable them to 
dart upon an object with great rapidity, But in the 
art of war it is prudent to attack an enemy by regular 
approaches, and thus acted the bees towards the 
spider’s fortress. Are then these little insect 
bodies inspired by a soul, or can matter think ? 
Surely your account of bees’ elevating pieces of 
comb by building pillars under them, and their art- 
ful conduct towards the spider, similar to the human 
Pama are precisely analogous to human intelli- 

nce. 


I cannot concede to your position that an ‘egg 


|is deposited in every cell of honey throughout the 
hive. There appears full evidence on examina- 
tion, and all authorities agree, that specific cells are 
assigned for the reception of honey, and for the 
eggs which produce the young brood. But, my 
friend, you must no longer be sceptical as to the 
existence of a ruling queen. 
I am yours in all sincerity, 





James THACHER. 

Docror Tuacner having presented Doctor 
Smirn’s letter to Mrs Mary Gairriru of Char- 
lieshope, New Jersey, was favored with the fol- 
lowing observations from that accomplished lady. 
Dr THACHER— 

Dear Sir—Many are the fables about bees, 
but the fact of the existence of the one denom- 
inated queen bee is areality. If anything can be 
relied on as a certainty in the history of this curi- 
ous insect—the bee— it is that there is never more 
than one female in the hive, excepting when a new 
swarm goes from the hive. One other fact I must 
mention, which is, that bees do not sting one another. 
Their mode of warfare is to gnaw or bite each 
other under the wings. This they do either when 
engaged in a regular battle in the air, which some- 
times occurs, or when they act on the defensive 
at the door of their hives. I never saw one bee 
sting another, but I have known them to thrust out 
their sting when in the agonies of death by smoth- 
ering ; their sting, thus thrown out in madness, 
will sometimes lodge in the body of amother bee, 
but I am sure that they do not inflict wounds with 
their sting. By gnawing their enemy under the 
wing, they disable him from fighting and from en- 
tering the hive. They destroy all the drones in 
this way. Ihave seen two and three bees ata 
time gnawing under the wings of one drone ; hun- 
dreds of drones may be seen crawling on the 
ground unable to fly ; of course they soon perish. 
I shall send you by the first opportunity a queen 
bee, and will send one to your friend Dr Smrru 
also, as I have four of them in good preservation. 


(Mrs Gairritn’s second letter.) 
Dr THACHER— 
Dear Sir—You tell me to answer your ques- 
tions at my leisure ; nothing but very pressing busi- 
ness, which I cannot plead at present, ought to 


It would not be becoming in me, to show less zeal 


The four queen bees, were obtained, when dead, 
from four smothered swarms. If any of your 
neighbors smother their bees, you can gather up 
all the dead bodies carefully, and spread them out 


find the queen ; she is the largest and lightest col- 
ored bee inthe swarm, with shorter wings and pro- 
boscis than the rest. She can never be mistaken 
in summer fora drone, for he is a larger, heavy 
made, thick insect, even darker than a working 
bee, with wings covering its whole body ; and she 
cannot be taken for a drone in winter, for not a 
single drone escapes the general massacre of 
August and September. Many are the swarms 





that I have examined, but I never yet saw a drone 
after September. They are not suffered to live 


an instant after the vivification of the last deposi- 
tion of eggs, and they only make their appearance 
in the spring, at the precise time when they are 
wanted to hatch the newly laid eggs. You say 
that I have suggested a new idea respecting the 
mode of warfare among bees, and you add that if 
my suggestions be true, what becomes of HusBEr’s 
testimony to the contrary ?* 

My dear sir, how frequent!y must you have 
/seen theory after theory crumble away, And others 
of dissimilar character occupy their place. In 
medicine—you are a medical man—from Hippo- 
crates down to our Dr Rusu, who was the last 
system-monger, how has each theory prevailed for 
atime! Huber was undoubtedly an honest man, 
but he was nearly blind, and when we know how 
much depends on clear vision, we cannot, or rather 
ought, not to receive all that he says as correct 
truth. It is true that his secretary, Francis Bur- 
MEN, acted for him, but it would indeed be mar- 
vellous if this assistant were as deeply interested, of 
as strict integrity, and as well qualified by genius 
and talent to investigate so minute, perplexing and 
difficult a history as Huser was himself. Nostain 
therefore should rest on the fame of a naturalist 
so deserving of our respect and admiration. As 
to Francis Burmen, I would not accuse him of 
wilful misrepresentation; he only reported to 
Huber what he thought he saw. He had some 
knowledge of the ‘doctrine of consequences,’ 
Bees have stings; when annoyed by an animal, 
they sting it; consequently when enraged by one 
another they revenge themselves by inflicting a 
mortal wound with their stings; so reasoned 'ran- 
cis Burmen and a host of others. This admitted 
of further proof, if the shadow of doubt ever pass- 
ed over their minds, by the circumstance of the 
curving of the body of the bee when engaged in 
fight. The fact is, when we consider the length 
and weight of the lower part of the body compar- 
ed with the upper part, we shall perceive that this 
curve is unavoidable ; it is a natural contraction of 
muscles and it occurs whenever the mind is agitated. 
I have an excellent microscope, and from long prac- 
tice I can manage it adroitly, but on the closest 
examination, I have never yet seen a hole in the 








in a pursuit which is as interesting to me as to you. | 


dead body of a vanquished bee. If bees sting 
‘one another, why do they not sting the drones? 


Ihave sat for hours during their massacre, for the 


prevent me from replying to your letter immediately. | purpose of ascertaining this fact ; but although my 
'eye was within two feet of the platform, I am cer- 


It was 


tain that no sling ever was protruded. 
It 


really an arduous task to kill a large drone, 


‘sometimes required two or three bees to disable 


him. ‘The drones have no sting, there was no fear 
therefore of their acting offensively, and their death 


ona large table, and on close search you will, would only occupy a moment of time, by means of 








* Huber asserts, that being desirous of witnessing the 
scene of carnage, he placed six hives on a glass table and 
placed himself and assistant beneath it. On the 4th of 
July, the working bees actually massacred the males in 
the whole six hives, at the same hour and with the same 
peculiarities. The glasstable was covered with bees 
full of animation, which flew on the drones, seized 
them by the antennm, the wings and limbs, and after 
having dragged them about, they killed the unfortunate 
victims by repeated stings directed between the rings 
of the belly. The moment that their formidable weapon 
touched them, was the last of their existence ; they 
stretched themselves out and expired. J.T. 
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a sting. Even when a battle takes place in the 
air, the bees never use their sting. I have, when 
upwards of 20,000 of the slain have laid on the 

ound, seen as many as a dozen bees attached to 
each other by means of their stings, and during the 
agonies of death, by smothering, I have frequently | 
seen the bees with disruptured entrails in conse- 
quence of their inability to extract their sting. | 
But in both these cases the natural instinct of 
the insect was gone. In the first case these few, | 
when they were brought downto the ground by | 





| 


their adversary, and were maddened by rage and ject. I must except those who are employed in 


pain, were no longer under the control of their 
instingt, It is what is understood by running a| 
muck, using a deadly instrument indiscriminately | 
without any preconcerted,or definite plan. And. 
in the case of smothered bees, [have more fre- | 
quently seen their stings attached tothe lumps of 
melted brimstone and earth than to one another. 
I wish I could satisfy myself equally well as to the 
use of the farina or bee-bread ; for the bee-bread, 
you know, is nothing more than layers of little pel- 
lets, well packed down in the cells by the bees. 
These pellets are put inthe cells exactly as they 
are taken from the flowers, showing when the cell 
is opened all the different shades of yellow which 
the pellets exhibited on the thighs of the bees, and 
only acquiring that uniformity of color and bitter, 
acrid, offensive taste by heat andage. Iam as ig- 
norant at this moment for what purpose this bee- 
bread is brought into the hive, as I was when I 
first commenced the investigation. The maggots 
are not fed with it, that is certain; and it is quite 
as certain that it does not enter into the composi- 
tion of wax. The nearest guess that I can make 
towards the truth is, that it is the principal ingre- 
dient of propolis or bee-glue, which you know is 
distinct in its nature and properties from wax.* 

As to wax I consider it asa secretion. I have 
had no means of ascertaining whether it be volun- 
tarily raised from the stomach, or from any other 
viscus or organ. Wherever it may be elaborated, 
its first appearance as waz, is from the mouth. If 
Dr Smirn have any cause to value my opinions, he 
can soon satisfy himself of this truth. For although he 
cannot gain much consecutive knowledge by watch- 
ing the operations of the bees through a glass hive, 
these insects being very impatient of such inspection, 
yet for a second or two he can see enough toconvince 
him that wax is a visceral secretion, and not an 
exudition from the pores of the body, as some au- 
thors imagine. I would not hurt Dr Smrrun’s feel- 





* I readily concede to the position of Mrs G. that farina 
or bee-bread is not designed as food for the young brood, 


ings, by showing what little knowledge I possess 
when it goes to prove him in error. But of what 
use is my experience, or any experience, if it is 
not to benefit others ? 


MR COOK’S ADDRESsS. 
(Continued from page 195.) 
It must be obvious to those who have deyoted 


The very mistakes that he | their attention 10 the cultivation of fruits, that the 


has made show so much minute attention, and his| same varieties will thrive better in one quality of 


remarks are so sensible, that I foresee you will 
find in him an able coadjutor. It will not pain, 
him, I am sure, to be told that he has started 
wrong. Whena glass door is suddenly opened, 
the glare of light surprises the bees; they become 
confused and run about without any apparent ob- 


building the comb, they are generally less affected 
by external interruption than the other workers. 
Those bees, too, which come in loaded with pellets 
of bee bread, will generally move forward and de- 
posit their load, but there is soon a general dis- 
turbance, and many false conclusions must be drawn 
from their mode of proceeding. 

What Dr Smiru says of dressing or cleaning 
one another is true; whena bee comes in ‘ travel- 
soiled,’ one or more bees immediately surround him, 
relieve him of his pellet or honey, and then nibble 
at him as it were from head to tail, and when they 
release him, he is as fresh and vigorous as ever. 
What the Doctor suggests about punishments is | 
true enough. The bees which he has seen dragged 
out, apparently in full health, were intruders, or they 
were disabled in some way or other. If a bee 
droop on his return from an excursion, and is not 
invigorated after being ministered to, he is imme- 
diately destroyed.. They do not allow a crippled 
or sick bee to remain an instant in the hive ; there 
cannot be an idler among them; even those who are 
apparently idle at the entrance, or on the side of 
the hive, have some part of the policy assigned 
them, The noises which are made by the rapid 
motion of their wings is for some purpose; cer- 
tainly ; when the motion of the wings occurs at the 
door of the hive, it is to serve as ventilation.’ 

I am yours, very respectfully. 
M. GrirFiru. 





TO RAISE HOLLY PLANTS. 

Mr FessenpEN—I copy a receipt from a work 
by Mr Philips, ( ¢ Sylva Florifera,’) which you may 
be pleased to communicate, 

‘The English nurserymen have collected 50 
different kinds of Holly, all of which may he pro- 
pagated by grafting on a common stock. The 
berries like the seed of the Hawthorn, hang on 
all winter and remain in the earth two years before 
sprouting—unless they have passed through the 


soil, than in another. This is undoubtedly ‘true 
even of some of the most hardy, and more espe- 
cially of those of the more tender and delicate 
kinds. ‘The russeting apple affords an example 
of this ameliorating effect, and will furnish a sat- 
isfactory elucidation of this position. The most 
perfect are those which are produced upon elevat- 
ed or dry soils interspersed with rocks; while 
those which grow in low and moist lands, possess 
less of the distinguishing traits of that variety, I 
do not state thisso mucli as the result of my own 
practical observations, as from those of more ex- 
perienced cultivators, Such being the fact in re- 
lation to one sort of fruit, may it not be rationally 
inferred that it should be likewise true of many 
others? The subject commends itself to our at- 
tention with peculiar interest, and I cannot doubt 
but that it will receive the consideration it merits. 

Associations directed to the promotion of hor- 
ticultural pursuits are of comparatively recent date. 
It was reserved to that country, from whence 
the intrepid band of Pilgrims came, to found an 
empire in this Western hemisphere, to become 
the pioneers in this acceptable work, as she bad 
ever been inall others that had a tendency to shed 
a lustre upon her name, and to impart to other 
nations the influence of her beneficent and glori- 
ous example. The time has passed away, and 
with it the excitement, I trust, never to be revived, 
when to speak in commendation of the institutions 
of Great Britain, would subject the eulogist to 
the suspicion that he was distrustful of those of 
his native country. I leave to abler hands, and 
more gifted minds, the correction of those un- 
manly and illiberal personalities, that have de- 
graded the literature of England in relation to our 
manners and habits, and the uncharitable and mis- 
taken views of our government, and the adminis- 
tration of its laws, which have been furnished by 
itinerant book-makers, in return for the generous 
hospitalities of our countrymen, and thus made 
the only adequate return of which they were ca- 
pable. 

The Horticultural Society of London was es- 
tablished in 1805, under the highly flattering aus- 
pices of distinguished scientific and practical 
men, aud was the first institution of the kind that 
had been founded in Europe, It has developed a 

















nor is it an ingredient inthe composition of wax, as for- 
merly eupposed. But that it is of important use in their 
economy is unquestionable ; it is undoubtedly eaten by 
the bees, and it has been asserted by some writer that a 


stomach of fowls, when they vegetate in one year. | 
We have therefore only to give them a similar 
fermentation by art to enable us to raise young 
plants in one year instead of two, For this pur- 





hive of bees, however amply supplied with honey, can- 
not subsist through the winter without a store of bee- 
bread. It is apparent to every observer that these insects | 
are employed from the latter part of March, to late in, 
October, in collecting pollen as’well as honey, and storing 
it in their hives to a very considerable amount. One 
writer has asserted that there has been found in a single 
hive the extraordinary quantity of one hundred pounds* 


From this fact it may be concluded that farina is not, 


intended for the formation of propolis, of which a few 
ounces will suffice all the purposes of a hive ; farina 
moreover possesses no agglutinant property, which is 
essential in the formation of bee-glue. 

It may be noticed as proof that bees eat bee bread, 
that, in the spring especially numerous yellow spots are 
observed on the floor board and about the hive having the 
appearance of farina evacuated by the bees. By 0 


eel 


| gin to ferment—sprinkle occasionally with warm 


pose take a bushel of bran, mix it with the seed 
in a tub—wet it with soft water, and Jet it remain 
undisturbed for 16 days, when the bran will be- 


water to keep it moist, and in about 30 or 40 days 
the heat of the bran will put the berries in astate 
of vegetation fit for sowing in about a week after 
the fermentation has commenced,’ (page 290, 
Ist vol.) 

The above may be worth the experiment, as 
the young plants would sell readily. 


Yours, G. W. B. 





Mr Myers of New York, has given notice in the 





* Mease’s edition of Willich’s Encyclopedia, ar- 
ticle Bee-bread. 





Legislature of a bill to have but one militia training 


wide field of operations, and extended its researches 
to almost every accessible part of the globe. In- 
numerable specimens of the riches of the natural 
world have been collected under its direction, and 
transferred to England, Asia and Africa, and 
America and Continental Eg@ppe, have contrib- 
uted to swell the catalogue rare aud valuable 
plants, to enrich and beautify the rural retreats of 
our father land. 

In 1809, the Caledonian Horticultural Society 
was formed in Scotland, and still numbers among 
its patrons the first of the nobility and gentry of 
that loyal nation. 

The Horticultural Society of Paris was institu 
ed in 1826, and is rapidly increasing in numbers 
and in influence. Between the society of Mas 
sachusetts and that of Paris the most friendly rela- 
tions exist, and are fostered, We have received 
the most conclusive evidence of their regard, and 





a year. 





of their desire to promote a reciprocal interchange 
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of opinions and sentiments upon the subject of 
our mutual pursuits. 

We have invited the cooperation of the several 
Horticultural Societies in our own country, to par- 
ticipate with usin extending the influence, and 
imparting a taste for rural employments. We have 
expressed a desire to be identified with them in 
the general design of our labors. We founded 
this institution for purposes of public utility, and 
we wish to see its benefits become co-extensive 
with the limits of our land. Whatever of good 
may result from our industry, or be achieved by 
our exertions, must be seen and felt, and will, I 
trust, be acknowledged by the community. 

A taste for rural pursuits and improved culture 
has been widely diffused through the influence 
and example of this society. An emulation has 
been excited which has been productive of highly 
gratifying results. ‘The weekly exhibitions at our 
Hall the past and passing season, have furnished 
undeniable evidence of the truth of this assertion. 
The increased varieties of beautiful flowers, and 
rich fruits, and fine culinary plants, have surpass- 
ed our anticipations, and more than all these, are 
the gratifying effects that have followed those ex- 
hibitions in the expressions of delight we have 
heard from those who have attended them, We 
cannot be insensible to the commendation of our 
fellow-citizens ; we ask for their support and en- 
couragement ; and I feel assured that a generous 
and tasteful community can never be unmindful of 
the importance of sustaining an institution that 
contributes so essentially to the supply of their 
cominon necessities, and administers so abund- 
antly to the happiness of the healthful, and the so- 
lace of the invalid. 


* The varieties of soil and of climate with 
which our country is diversified, are favorable to 
the growth of almost every plant, which nature 
yields to the wants or the tastes of man. The 
magnolia, the tulip, the judas, the laurel,and other 
flowering trees that may vie in beauty and fra- 
grance with almost any of the exotic plants, are 
indigenous to our forests, and are improved by 
cultivation when transplanted to appropriate situa- 
tions. And we are indebted to the provident care 
of nature for the origin of many of our most val- 
uable esculents which have become ameliorated 
by eulture, and which use has rendered in a mea- 
sure indispensable to our convenience and com- 
fort. 

In the interminable forests where the voice of 
civilized man has not been heard, nor the foot of 
civilized man penetrated, where the silence of na- 
ture has continued undisturbed since the earliest 
dawn of creation, ‘save by the howlings of the un- 
tamed enemies of our race, or the murmuring of 
waters rushing to their appointed destination in 
hidden meanderingg or gliding in silvery bright- 
ness through verd meadows, and over rocky 
precipices, tumbling in wild and fearful confusion 
into the deep chasm, thence flinging their glitter- 
ing spray upwards, mingling in sunbeams, and 
hanging midway “in the heavens the transient 
beauties of the bow of promise ! — there, where 
nature reposes in her lofty, but rude and simple 
grandeur, in coming years, though perhaps re- 
mote, men from all sections of this vast country, 
and from nations beyond the sea, will be gathered 
together, and from the shores of the Atlantic Ocean 
to the far-off borders of the Pacific Sea, under the 
protecting egis of our insignia of liberty, villages, 


a 





will be established, where the cheering light of sci- 
ence and the arts shall blend their influence, and 
seminaries of learning will be founded, that shall 
give to mind its power and to man his merited 
elevation, and a taste for all that administers to 
the improvement of social life, and the diffusion 
of the means of social happiness, and Gop shall 
be worshipped in temples consecrated to His ser- 
vice in the simplicity, and truth, and power of 
His word. 

In this future vision, that is not destined to bless 
our sight, but is reserved to future generations to 
look upon, may we not hope that the influence of 
those principles we now commemorate may be im- 
planted and widely diffiised ? 


It is a common observation of travellers, that 
in the interior portions of New England, remote 
from populous towns, very little if any attention 
is given to the cultivation of good fruits, and it is 
equally true that many of our substantial practi- 
cal agriculturists in those regions, deny themselves 
even the convenience or luxury of a kitchen gar- 
den. Mankind must be permitted to stint them- 
selves in the enjoyments of the bounties of nature if 
such betheir pleasure, If indifference or parsi- 
mony induce such self-denial, and they who prac- 
tise it were alone inconvenienced, it is matter with | 
which a stranger need not intermeddle ; but inas- 
much, as such a disuse of the bounties of heaven 
are detrimental to the public at large, we may re- 
buke the unpatriotic spirit by which they are in- 
fluenced. 


It is worthy of remark, that in all parts of the 
continent of Europe where fruits are abundant 
and cheaply procured, a greater degree of temper- 
ance in the use of intoxicating liquors is prevalent 
among all classes of the inhabitants than else- 
where. This consideration alone, commends 
the subject most forcibly to the general favor, 
and in an especial manner to those philanthropic 
men who are devising plans for the suppression of 
that debasing and destructive practice of intem- 
perance. Horticultural societies are in a measure 
auxiliary to this benevolent design, in administer- 
ing an antidote to that baneful indulgence which 
makes havoc of the mind, by furnishing a substi- 
tute in the wholesome beverage expressed from the 
apple, the pear, the grape and the currant, as in 
the solace to be derived from the natural and or- 
dinary use of the fruit. 

Rural architecture may not inappropriately 
claim a passing notice on the present occasion, 
It has not hitherto, here, received the attention it 
deserves. One reason why it has not, is probably 
the unwillingness, or the apprehension of incur- 
ring an expensive outlay, without the immediate 
prospect of an adequate return. This, 1 think, it 
may be made apparent, is more imaginary than 
real. It is not to be denied that large sums have 
been injudiciously expended in the construction 
of some of our rural retreats, and more especially in 
the erectiuvn of the house, the preparation of 
gravel-walks, the construction of observatories, 
artificial caverns, fish-ponds, etc. Those who pos- 
sess the means, have an unquestionable right to 
gratify their tastes, and indulge their fancies, in 
such expenditures, but it does not follow that 
others, with more limited resources, may not pro- 
cure as much satisfaction by a less conspicuous 
display of their tastes and their fancies. Durabil- 
ity inthe materials selected, and convenience and 
simplicity in the design and construction of the 





and towns and cities will arise, and associatjons 





dence. A white exterior, which presents a pleas- 
ing contrast to the green vestments, the prevail- 
ing coloring of nature in her rural empire, is pre- 
ferable to any other, ‘The artificial embellish- 
ments of the exterior of the house are of second- 
ary consideration, The honey-suckle, the big no- 
nia, the eglantine and the woodbine, intermingling 
and entwining their flexible branches, and attach- 
ing themselves by their tendrils, or other means 
with which nature has provided them to any ob- 
ject that will afford them support, or artificially 
secured and tastefully arranged, will present a far 
more pleasing aspect than the ingenuity of man 
can devise, or the application of art accomplish. 
But it is upon the grounds that the taste of the pro- 
prietor should be exhibited ; this can beeffe@ed at 
comparatively little expense. Most of the native, 
and many of the foreign varieties of ornamental 
trees and shrubs, may be raised from seeds, and a 
nursery thus formed, will ina few years afford a 
sufficient supply to occupy the borders or other 
places designed for their reception. Collections 
of many desirable kinds may be procured from the 
contiguous forests. The work of preparing the 
borders or divisions of the enclosure to be ap- 
propriated to the location of the plants, may be 
done at intervals wher leisure will permit, or when 
it will not interfere with more important duties, 





The gravelling of garden avenues may be dis- 
pensed with. The ordinary soil, levelled and laid 
smooth with the roller, will present an agreeable 
surface with less labor and cost than the former, 
Grass edgings are preferable to those of box ; their 
symmetry can be preserved with less care, and 
are less obnoxious to the charge of the treason- 
able practice of affording shelter and sustenance 
to myriads of insects which prey upon the delic- 
ious products of the vine and other rare fruit. 

To be concluded next week. 


Dr Frankuin.—Charles Thompson, the secre- 
tary of congress, said he well rernembered the cir- 
cumstance of the first introduction of broom-corn 
into our country. Dr B. Franklin chanced to see 
an imported corn whisk in the possession of a 
lady, and while examining it as a novelty, he es- 
pied a grain of it still attached to the stalk. This 
he took and planted, and so we at length have got 
it in abundance among us. 


The yellow willow among us was introduced 
from a similar accident, as told me by T. Matlack, 
Mrs D. Logan, and Samuel Coates. All in our 
state came originally from some wickerwork found 
sprouting in a basket-state in dock creek. It was 
seen by Dr Franklin, who took ‘t out and gave 
the cuttings to Charles Norris of that day, who 
reared them at the grounds now the site of the 
Bank of the United States, where they grew to 
great stature.— Watson’s Annals. 








Admonitory Sentence—The late Rev, Dr Gar- 
diner of Boston is represented in one of M, Car- 
ey’s essays on the charities of Philadelphia, as hav- 
ing said—‘My dearly beloved Brethren, let me so- 
lemnly assure you, that some of you might appro- 
priate five, some ten, some fifteen, some twenty 
thousand dollarsa year, for charitable and benevo- 
lent purposes, and still retain enough to ruin your 
children.’ Mr C. very justly remarks, ‘ What a lesson! 
how little regarded by parents in general! How 
fully borne out by the career of a large number of 
those who inherit independent fortunes, without the 











house, are all that is essential for a country resi- 


necessity of attending to business.’ 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 


The Petersburg (Va.) Rail-road Company, we ob- 
serve, are making preparations for an active and vig- 
orous prosecution of their work in the ensuing spring. 
They have invited proposals for furnishing the requi- 
site timber for six sections of the Road, of ten miles 
each. 

South Carolina.— About six miles of the Rail road 
leading from Charleston are completed and the work 
is in rapid progress. The papers announce the arri- 
val of a locomotive engine, made in New York. As 
soon as a section of the Road is finished it is brought 
into operation for the passage of coaches. 

Kentucky.—The engineers of the Lexington and 
Ohio Rail Road are engaged in the surveys of the 
rout of the road. The result, so far as they have ad- 
vance® shows that the country is peculiarly favora- 
ble for the Construction of the work. 


Delaware.—The New Castle and Frenchtown Rail 
Road Company have the whole of their line under 
contract for graduation. The Camden & Amboy Rail 
road Company have invited proposals for furnishing 
30,000 stone blocks for the construction of that road. 
The road has been commenced at Camden. 


Maryland.—The First Division of thirteen miles 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railway continues to be 
kept in active and profitable operation by the numer- 
ous visiters, citizens, and strangers from all parts of 
the country, who are daily making excursions on it. 
The various parts of the unfinished lines are advan- 
cing with a steady progress, and will soon contribute 
their share of interest and productiveness to the gen- 
eral undertaking.— Baltimore Chronicle. 

The Schuylkill Valley Rail Road which has been 
in full operation the greater part of the present sea- 
son commences at Port Carbon, and terminates at 
Tuscarora, a distance of ten miles. There are also 


15 lateral Rail Roads intersecting it, the distances of 


which combined, will améunt to about ten miles. 
The main branch cost $55,000, and the laterals, we 
presume, about $20,000. 

The Milt Creek Rail Road (which has also been 
in operation the present season) commences at Port 
Carbon, and extends up Mill Creek four miles. This 
road cost about $14,000. There are about three miles 
of lateral road intersecting the main branch, which 
cost about $2000 per mile. 

The West Branch Rail Road (one track of which 
is now in operation) commences at Schuylkill Haven 
and terminates at the foot of the Broad Mountain.— 
The length of said road, including the West Branch 
will be 15 miles, and will cost upwards of $150,000. 
There are also about five miles of lateral roads inter- 
secting it, the average cost of which will be about 

per mile. 

The Mount Carbon Rail Road commences at Mount 
Carbon, and extends up the two branches of the Nor- 
wegian, a distance of nine miles, which will cost 





about $100,000. A number of lateral roads on this 
have also been commenced. 
RECAPITULATION. 
Miles. Cost. 
Schuylkill Valley Road 10 $55,000 
Laterals intersecting do 10 20,000 
Mill Creek Road 4 14,000 
Laterals intersecting do 3 6,900 
West Branch Road 15 150,000 
Laterals intersecting do 5 10,000 
Mount Carbon Roa 9 100,000 
Total 56 $355,000 


Mass. Journal. 

The following Rail Roads have been commenced 
in this county : 

The Pinegrove Rail Road, which extends from the 
Mines to the Swatara feeder, a distance of five miles. 
This road will cost about $30,000, and be completed 
early next season. 

he little Schuylkill Rail Road commences at 
Port Clinton, and extends up said stream to the 


mines, a distance of about 23 miles. This road, it is 
expected, will be completed next season, iflaid with 
wooden rails. If iron rails should be concluded on, 
the time for completion, of course, must be extended. 
This road, if constructed with wooden rails, will 
probably cost $250,000—if constructed with iron 
rails, about $400,000. Making&4 miles of Rail road, 
at an expense of $635,000. 

All the above Rail Roads have been commenced 
within the last two years, and when completed will 
yield a fair per centage on the capital invested.— 
Miner’s Journal. 

‘The state of Ohio is already deriving greet ad- 
vantages from her canal. It has been opened for 
navigation since July last. A Rochester, N. Y. 
paper, says that 200,000 bushels of wheat had 
been received from Olio—they pay from ninety 
to ninetysix cents per bushel—their mills make 
2,000, and can make 3,000 barrels of flour per 
day. In twenty days, $50,000 in cash was sent 
into Ohio for produce.’ 

The foregoing paragraph is taken from an east- 
ern paper, and shows practically the influence of 
the canal, onthe prosperity of our state. The 
price of wheat we are informed is, in the interior 
counties near the canal, nearly double what could 
be given for it without the advantage of canal 
transportation. It will therefore readily be per- 
ceived, that, from the immense quantities of pro- 
duce which our state affords, the additional price 
which it now commands will, in a very short 
period of time, increase the wealth of the state, — 
of the farmers—to an extent far beyond the cost 
of the canals. Practical demonstration is thus 
given, of the wisdom of the policy which dictated 





are completed, and the tolls become as productive 
as they must necessarily become, the revenue they 
will yield must remove all pretext for complaint 
respecting the canal policy. 

We have been informed of an advantage that 
the adoption of this system of policy has produced 
to the state, which never entered into the calcula- 
tions of its friends. It is said that a number of 
farmers have been induced to sell their farms and 
leave the state in order to avoid the payment of 
canal taxes. It is adecided advantage to any com- 
munity, to be relieved of such stupid, wrong headed 
men, as will not consent to bear a portion of the ex- 
pense necessary for the general improvement of the 
country, when, like that of the improvement of 
their farms, it brings tenfold advantages to them. 
The places of such men, will always be supplied by 
more valuable, usefuland intelligent citizens. 

Western Tiller. 





COAL ASHES, 

The Gardener’s Magazine says,it does not seem 
to be generally known among gardeners, that cin- 
ders, whether large or small, are injurious to the 
roots of many if not of most vegetables. A few 


we observed some of the plants looking much less 
healthy than others. On turning the unhealthy 
plants out of the pot, we found that instead of 
potsherds a large handful of pitcoal cinders had 
been used for draining them. On turning out the 
healthy plants, potsherds had been employed as 
usual and the roots were matted about them, while 
no roots had penetrated among the cinders. On 
directing the attention ofa horticultural friend to the 
circumstance, he related the case of a large gar- 
den in Scotland which had been manured or coated 





over with coal ashes froma neighboring town for 


the construction of these works; and when they | 


days agoin shifting a few roots of chrysanthemums, experience of twelve years’ r 


pregnated with the usual animal and vegetable 
matters, displayed their deleterious effect both on 
fruit trees and culinary vegetables, not less than in 
the chrysanthemum pots. The gardener finding his 
fruit trees not to thrive so well as he expected, but 
attributing it to a different cause, took up a num- 
ber of them, and formed asubstratum of ashes in 
order to lay them, as he said, dry and comfortable, 
The trees got worse, and were again taken up and 
the ashes removed ; but such were the deleterious 
effects of the ashes already worked into the soil, 
that this garden which previously was, and now is, 
one of the most productive in Scotland, was two 
or three years before even moderate crops could be 
raised. 


Warmine Hovuses.—There is much popular 
ignorance prevailing on the subject of warming 
and ventilating houses both among the English 
and Anglo-Americans. One would have thought 
that the advice and experiments of such men as 
Franklin and Rumford would have dispelled the 
illusions about people being more liable to catch 
cold when a regular and uniform heat is kept up 
in their apartments, than when these are traversed 
by currents from doors, windows, and every crevice, 
all rushing towards an open fire. But prejudices 
are hard to be overcome—the more so indeed, 
the more beneficial their abandonment. If we 
were really made hardier, and acquired exemption 
from the coimplaints so common in our variable 
climate, during the autumn, winter and spring 
months, by the common practices of using open 
fires,—single windows and doors, we might give 
up the comfort of the opposition plan: but no 
such good follows our exposure: no frame, how- 
ever vigorous, is exempt from the assaults of 
streams of cold air in our houses.—This is not, 
however, a matter of theory, or to be argued from 
individual experience.—National usage, in the 
coldest climates in Europe, is decisive on this 
point. The Russians, Finlanders, and Swedes, of 
all classes, are not ashamed to keep up nearly a 
summer heat in their houses during the winter 
months—they have no fears of being called 
effeminate. On the contrary, allege, that in sally- 
ing out from their houses into the external frosty 
air, they are able to bear and even enjoy this kind 
of exposure, or air-bath, the better from their 
previous warmth—precisely for the same reason 
that a person with a vigorous circulation of the 
blood, and hot skin, is better enabled to bear the 
shock of a cold bath. In the opposite circum- 
stances, of immersion in cold air or cold water, 
when a person is chilly and with pale skin, as 
when coming out from a cold room and imperfect- 
ly clad, he will suffer greatly, and be Jess able to 
resist the secondary and morbid effects of cold, 
Rumford declares that, notwithstanding his first 
prejudice against stove heafhe found, from an 
dence in Germany, 
not only that warm rooms were more comfortable 
in winter, but also certainly tended to the preserva- 
tion of health_—Journal of Health, 





THE DARK DAY. 


Hon. Wheeler Martin has favored the editor of the 
Providence Subaltern with the following recollections of 
the Dark Day in 1780. 


The dark day was on the 19th of May, 1780. 
where I resided at that time; the darkness at 11 
o’clock was so great, that a candle was lighted and 
placed upon the table ;—the fowls went to roost; 





two years in succession ; which ashes though im- 


—the sheep all huddled around in a circle, with 
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their heads inward. The grass, to look at it 
through the window, seemed of a yellow green ; 
the same as to look through smoked glass upon 
green grass. 

I well remember, that the gentleman of the 
house read the tollowing scripture by candle light, 
to his numerous family : 

‘The sun shall be turned into darkness, and the 
moon into blood, before that great and notable day 
of the Lord’s coming.’ 

The darkness was so great in the night time, 


that it was said by one Doctor Blackington, who | 


resided near the northeast part’ of Rehoboth, who 
had occasion to be out among his sick patients that 


night, that he could not see his white pocket hand- | 


kerchief placed before his eyes, The darkness 
was so thick that it could be felt. 

The year 1780, was celebrated for the many 
northern lights; they covered the whole horizon 
over ;—they would flash like lightning and fill the 
air with the smell of sulphur, The lights were so 
red, that the flashes would bring warmth against 
the face. 

The great snow fall wasin December,1779, or 
January, 1780. It snowed seven days; the snow 
was estimated to be four feet on a level, and the 
drifts from eight to ten feet high. The snow came 
moist and coarse, and it was so cold that it con- 
gealed very hard. The people travelled over stone 
walls with their teams. It@vas said to be a fact, 
that for thirty days, the snow did not melt from the 
eaves of the houses on the sunny side. The banks 
were so high, that sheep were buried up in them, 
and there remained for forty days, until they were 
found by their air holes, and dug then out alive. 

This year the whole of the Narragansett Bay 
was frozen over so thick and hard, that the late 
Honorable Join Brown passed from Providence 
en the river of ice, to Newport, and back, and I 
believe some went on skating parties the whole 
range. Gen, William Valentine sleighed wood 
from Fall River to Newport, on the ice, through 
Bristol Ferry. ‘ 

The peeple of Newport burnt their furniture 
to keep themselves from freezing. The British 
army had left the island of Rhode Island in No- 
vember, 1779, and stripped the people of all their 
valuables, Ina manner the years of 1779 and 
1780, were the hardest winters known for a century 
last past. 

The weather was so severe in the winter of 
1780, that many people were frozen to death. A 
man went from Attleborough, Mass, with a load of 
hoops to Boston, and was cauglit in the great storm ; 
and returning home, was frozen to death, coming 
off Boston neck. His ox team was_frozen to death, 
and was found standing on their feet as the snow 
was deep enough to support them. 





The following striping facts, we learn from the 
Brunswick Journal, were communicated at the last 
meeting of the Temperance Society in that town. 
Let him who has a hankering for strong drink 
read and tremble least he become as miserable an 
object as these.—Portland Courier. 

’ 1. Within a short time a man in this town sold 
his own coat twice, which was each time redeem- 
ed by the labor of his virtuous, industrious wife, 
articles of clothing belonging to his wife, crockery 
from his table-—and even a blanket taken from 
his bed, all for rum. 

2. There is a female in this town who will sell 
articles of provision, as grain, potatoes, or beans by 
the pint, quart or peck to neighbors for rum. 


3. A man quite recently entered a store with 
half a bushel of corn, all of which was bartered 
for rum, even when his family needed it for their 
daily sustenance. 

4. Within a month a wife has been driven from 
her house on the morning of the sabbath to seek 
refuge from the brutality of ber husband, who 
threatened her life. Her husband was maddened 
by rum. 

5. Two individuals in this town have withina 
fortnight suffered severe injuries in consequence of | 





intoxication by rum, One fell under his cart 
wheel which horribly mangled his leg—and the 
other had his arm broken in a drunken quarrel. 
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USES OF THE POTATO. 

The different uses to which the potato may be 
applied are the thirtyone following, 

1, 2, 3. Itshaulm in a green state, is good food 
both for cattle and sheep; dried and burned the 
ashes afford potash or will form artificial nitre beds. 

4. The tubers in a frozen state afford starch, 

5. Potatoes young er old, may be eaten roasted, 
steamed or boiled. 

6. They may be made into bread, with one third 








No men labor harder than printers—no men} 
are more scantily paid in proportion to the wear | 
and tear of mental and physical constitution—no | 
men in this community, we are quite certain, are | 
called upon for so large an amount, in proportion | 
to their means, of their gratuitous services—and | 
we believe that no men perform those unpaid ser-| 
vices with more cheerful alacrity. The boldness | 
or indifference with which some people lay an as- | 
sessment upon newspaper proprietors would justify | 
the inference that they supposed types and presses | 
to cost nothing, journeymen and apprentices to la- | 
bor and live without need of food or clothing, and 
paper-makers to furnish a costly material without 
ever asking for payment, We have no doubt that 
each of the proprietors of the daily papers in this 
city, gives enough annually, in the way of gratuitous 
advertising for persons or societies who are able 





part of flour. 

7. Soups may be made of them; they may be 
roasted or fried. 

8. With the flour of potatoes every description 
of pastry may be formed, 

9, Converted into fecula or starch or cut into 
slices, and dried by steam, they may be preserved 
for any length of time. 

10. Vermicelli, and tapioca, articles which may 
be made of the flour or starch of any plant, may 
of course be formed from them. 

11, 12,13. They are mixed with gravy; they 
are made into paste and starch, 

14. Mixed with stucco they form an improved 
plaster. 

15. They nourish every description of domestic 
animal, and during winter are eaten by hares and 
rabbits. . 

16. Cut into slices, and thrown in a certain pro- 


and ought to pay, in newspapers in which he gets) portion into caldrons of boiling water, they prevent 
neither credit nor thanks, to defray the expenses the sediment of water from adhering to the sides 
of educating his children, even though he might and bottom of such vessels, 

have a son or two in college, If some rich fellow; 17, They forma wash, or thin plaster for build- 
who inherited his money without earning it, were | ing, which may be colored by soot, ochre, or other 


to give away half as mucl:,he would be laud- colors, as washes of lime are colored in this 


ed ‘sky high ’ as the prince of philanthropists, and | 
his name would ring along the Atlantic from Maine | 
to Mexico, and be echoed by the Rocky’ Mountains, | 
as a benefactor of his race. A few hundred dol- 
lars, given in a lump, is something to tell of; six- 
pence at a time, a dozen times a day, is never thought 
of.— Boston Courier. 





Premiums.—At a Meeting of the Trustees of 
the Middlesex Agricultural Society, held in 
Concord, on Wednesday, the 29th ult. the following 
Premiums were awarded : 
To Nathan Brooks, of Acton, for 36 1-2 bush. 

six quarts of Rye from one acre and 

five rods, $15,00 | 
To Richard Hall, of Littleton, for 2144 pounds of 
Hops, first quality, from 148 rods, $10,00 





Manufactures of Greene County.—The Cattskill 
Recorder of the 16th inst. says, on Monday last, 
the sloop Cattskill sailed from the wharf of Messrs 
Donnelly, Cookes and Co., having on board 
10,000 sides of leather, worth more than $50,000, 
all manufactured in that county, This they say is 
but a small item of the immense amount of the 
product of the Oak and Hemlocks of their moun- 
tains. On the same day other sloops sailed from 
there, freighted with the same article; and from 
ten to twenty loads of leather have been reccived 
daily, for many days past, in that village, each load | 
averaging in value, from five to six hundred dol-| 
lars, So much for cultivating our own resources. | 











Mlinois—Number of inhabitants 161,055. In! 
1820, 55,211. Increase, 105,844. 


country. 

18. Roasted to a brown state, and ground to 
powder, they make a very good coffee, 

19. Crushed they are employed for whitening 
linen and other cloth. 

20. The water expressed from bruised potatoes 


is arapid promoter of the germination of seeds. 


21, 22. The fecula, or starch, with sulphuric 
acid, is converted into syrup, from which a species 
of sugar may be obtained, analagous to cassonade 
(moist sugar.) 

23. With soot and other mixtures this syrup 
makes an admirable blacking. 

24. Crushed potatoes, or their fecula will afford 
spirit by distillation. 

25, Potatoes may be cultivated in caves and 
cellars, which resource might have saved Misso- 
longhi. We were rather surprised at this remark 
of Messrs Payen and Chevalier, as every gardener 
knows that the young potatoes formed in cellars 
are merely a remodification or transfer of the nu- 
triment contained in the old potatoes and as this 
transfer is always made at a great loss of nutri- 
ment, if the besieged at Missolonghi had enough of 
potatoes to plant their cellars, it would have been 
more profitable for them to have eaten them as 
they were, than to have encouraged them to form 
new tubers. 

26,27. The water contained in the tubers of 
young potatoes may be employed in dying gray, 
and the blossom forms a beautiful yellow. 

28, 29. The water of potato blossoms cleans 
cloth, of cotton wool and silk, and assists in the 
manufacture of artificial soda. 

30. A potato diet cures the scurvy. 
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31. The sedigent of the fecula mixed with the | 


powder of charcoal, may be made into little billets 
or bricks either for building or burning. 

All those uses are independent of the application 
of the apples or fruit of the potato, the water of, 
which when immature might probably be used as- 
jn 27, 28, and 29, and when ripe like the tomato. 
The tender tops may be used as spinage. 


IMPROVED STOCK. 
Extract of a letter froma gentleman in Washington, Pa. to the 
Editor of the New England Farmer. 


‘1 own a fine Bull by Denton, purchased some 
years ago from Joun Hare Powe, Esq. This | 
animal has made a great change in our stock. His | 
calves are large, well formed, and promise to make 
valuable animals for the dairy. 


calves of six months old, weigh from 5 to 600 lbs. 


yearlings 7 to 800 lbs.—and we have heifers of 3 | 


years old, 12 to 1300 Ibs. live weight.’ 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


EXAMINATION OF FARMS. 

Mr Fessenn—En—The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Farms in Middlesex, in your last num- 
ber, under the signature of one of the gentlemen 
who obtained a premium, complains that my re- 
view of the Committee’s report was not a fair one, 
He says the reader would understand that the 
nine years, during which Capt. Wheeler used the 
manure from the large gtable, were the nine years 
last past; whereas the report says he purchased 
no manure after 1818. It is true I did not name 
the years in which that stable manure wes appli- 
ed, because I did rot then, nor can I now con- 
ceive it at all material, The committee had taken 
a full view of all the improvements made by 
Capt. W. for at least 20 years, and stated that he 
keeps now more than double the stock that was 
kept by the former owner. Now, sir, unless Capt, 
W. admits that his farm has deteriorated since 
1818, I cannot see what difference can be made 
in the estimate, whether he used this purchased 
manure during the first nine years, or the last. 
It is true it would make a difference if the farm 
had been growing poorer since 1818, but Capt. 
W. would not admit this as a fact, and all who 
know his farm and his very judicio us mode of 
farming, know that it has not latterly become 
poorer. Further—the report states, ‘Since that 
time, (1819) all the manure has been made on the 
farm, and the soil has been considerably improved.’ 
So that the capacity of the farm for producing— 
by the report—is even greater that at the end of 
the nine vears. In what then consists the un- 
fairness of the review? ‘That review was founded 
entirely on the Committee’s report; but it seems 
I committed a gross mistake in taking the report 
to be a true one; for we are now presented witha 
report entirely different from the former, Which 
are we to believe ? It would now appear, that 
Mr Buckminster, far from keeping his stock on his 
20 acres of Jand, maintains a part of it in the 
highway ; and the remainder principally on grain, 
not raised on the farm ! 
hot and blowing cold from the same mouth. Here 
is ‘ language official and language confidential,’ di- 
reetly contradictory! It rerninds me of the witness 
in Court, who, on being asked why he did not tes- 
tify a second time as at first, said, ‘ I’ve altered my 
mind,’ 

The writer does not inform us how he discov- 
ered this new state of facts; he docs not intimate 


They discover a_ 
great disposition to fat, and with ordinary keep, his | 


This is indeed, blowing | 


that he has obtained new facts since his first re- 
port. Why, then, does the latter report differ so 
far from the first? If the stock on the ‘small 
farm’ is not kept on the produce thereof, we are 
left toimagine what use is made of all the ‘ex- 
cellent hay and corn’ so much extolled in the first, advised of the shipment from London of a con- 
report. Also the ‘ excellent pasture.’ |siderable quantity for this market, which may be 
I have made some inquiry of the Field-driver daily expected. A letter from London, Dec. 4, 
of that district, who informs me that cattle are | says,—‘ Shipments of Wool have not been made 
not allowed to go at large in the town of Fra- to the U. S. to the extent that we anticipated ; in 
mingham, that if he had found Mr B,’s cattle tak- fact our market until recently has been so bare, 
ing the benefit of the act, he should have driven; that many conditional orders have been from neces- 
them to the pound ;—and that the last cattle he | sity cancelled—of late the imports from Germany, 
impounded for running at large belonged to the | have been upon a liberal scale, and our market is 
chairman of the committee. | flat in consequence, and prices for the next month 
Yours, very respectfully, | may go rather lower; but we anticipate some im- 

A Smauz Farmer. 


| provement in February, of Spanish and Portuguese 
HUDSON AND MOHAWK RAIL ROAD. | Wool, for which the market is very barely supplied, 
Conceiving that our readers will be gratified 


| and we do not look for any material augmentation,’ 
. | 3070 bales Wool were imported into London from 

with a knowledge of the progress and préSent 

condition of this work, we have obtained the fol- 


, Hamburg, week ending Nov. 30.—Boston Cour. 
lowing information from an accurate source . 


New York, Jan. 8.—Woo.i.—The importations 
. London mentioned in our last, have been fol- 

Of the excavation and embankment, more than | from : . 
two thirds of the whole work is finished; the 


‘lowed this week by 276 bales from Lisbon to this 
whole will be completed by the Ist of April; the 
culverts and bridges are ail finished but the bridge 


port, and 38 bales from Cadiz to Philadelphia, 
besides one or two small parcels of Saxony to this 
over Pearl Street. port and Boston. The influence of these supplies, 
The stone blocks are all delivered; these and which are for the aS GON, oun on chighoast, 
the broken stone will be laid along the line by the doce not yet manifest itself. A few bales Porte- 
Ist of April, 
The timber is all contracted for, and will be on 


guese, F’. were re-sol@ this week, at auction, and 
brought 44c. cash, being about the price obtained 
the line by the first of May; the iron rails will be 
ready about the same time. 


for them a few weeks since.— Daily Adv. 

Two locomotive engines have been ordered by 
the Company, and are expected to be on the road 
by the 15th of July. 

The company expect to set a locomotive engine 
in operation by the 15th of July between Lydius 
Street, at Albany, and the brow of the hill, at 
Schenectady. 

The whole work will be completed by the 15th 
of October. 

It is intended to put the branch line, for the ac- 
commodation of the northern and central parts of 
Albany under contract, as soon as the legislature 
authorizes the same. 

The branch alluded to is designed for the con- 
venience of passengers, and will probably enter 
the city at the head of Washington Street, extend- 
ing down that street as far as Cruttenden’s and the 
Parks. ‘The importance of this work, oth for 
purposes of general utility and as a pattern im- 
provement must be obvious to every man. The 
Company deserves the highest praise for the rapi- 
dity with which they have pressed its construction 
since its commencement, The proposed branch 
will be of great convenience to passengers, and of 
advantage to the city.—The Company will apply 
to the legislature, at its present session, for leave to 
| construct it; and the application will be entitled to 
| their earliest consideration, from the circumstance, 
that they wait only the legislative sanction to of- 
| fer the contracts.—Albany Argus. 
| « 


Wool.—The last fortnight nearly all the fleece 
wool in market has been sold without any redue- 
tion from former prices. A fair demand for pulled 
lambs, at 50a 55c. a considerable parcel of this 
discription has been sold at 53c.3 mo. We are 





EXTRAORDINARY UTILITY OF THE NETTLE. 
In the weekly newspaper of the Bavarian Ag- 
ricultural Society, the nettle is said to have the 
following properties: 1. Eaten in salad it cures 
consumption; 2. It fattens horned cattle whether 
eaten green or dried ; 3. Experience has shown that 
it not only fattens calves but improves their breed ; 
4. It is an antidote to most maladies; 5, Sheep 
which eat it bring forth healthy vigorous lambs ; 
6. It promotes the laying of eggs in hens; 7. It 
improves the fat of pigs; 8. The seeds mixed 
with oats are excellent for horses ; 9. It grows all 
the year round even in the coldest weather; 10. 
The fibres of the stem make an excellent hemp. 

It is certain the nettle is much valued in Hol- 
land, where its young shoots are used asa pot 
herb ; its roots for dying yellow; where the horse 
dealers give the seeds to horses, to make them 
brisk and give them a fine skin ; and where con- 
sidersble portions of fields are planted with it, and 
mown five or six times a year as green food. 


Cuarcoat Dust—A writer in the Gardener’s 
Magazine asserts that six years’ experience has 
convinced hin: that charcoal dust is a remedy for 
the grub and mouldiness in onions; and he has 
repeatedly proved, that it effectually prevents the 
clubbing in the roots of cabb&ges and cauliflow- 
ers. 











The Newburyport Herald states, that in a large 
family named Poor, in West Newbury, there have 
been only six deaths within the last 40 years, and 
that four of these were of persons over 90 years 
of age, and the other two, of persons over 80. 


has a cow, that during the past season has given, 
on an average, 20 quarts of milk per day. Nearly 
14 pounds of butter per week have been made 
from her milk during the season, 120 Ibs. were 
made in 10 weeks, 108 of which were brought to 
this market. We understand that she has been 
kept upon grass, and without grain. Such a cow 
is valuable property, Mr Chase refuses to sell 
her.— Fall- River Monitor. 





Arrectine Anecpore.—A heart-rending story 
is told of a young Scottish plough-boy who being 
disappointed in a love affair, was driven so near to 
the verge of despair, that, with a rope in his hand, 
he entered his master’s barn, and tied all 
of the cows’ tatls together !— Pawtucket Chronicle. 
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Great Ox.—There is now exhibited in the village | 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. an Ox whose weight is estimated 
at 4000 pounds. He was raised by Judge Strong, of 
Setauket, and fatted by Lemuel B. Rogers, Esq. of 
Huntington, Long Island. 


‘ 





Mahomet .n Ohio.—We have seen a letter from 
Chester, in Ohio, in which the career of some fanat- 
ical individuals, who pretend to work miracles and 
to preach a new Gospel, is described ; they profess 
to have discovered somewhere in New York, a new 
revelation, hidden under a stone, which enables them 
to work miracles such as our Saviour did while on 
earth ; the delusion and frenzy with which these in- 
dividuals have wrought up the public mind, enabled 
them to collect, in two small villages, something like 
five hundred adherents, who follow those ignorant 
and deluded men, with the same submission, that 


Imprisonment for debt.—The Philadelphia Gazette 
of Saturday contains an article which sets in a 
strong point of view the evils which accompany the 
system of imprisonment fo debt. Between the first 
of May last past, and the 24th Sept. forty persons 
were imprisoned in that city for debt, which amount- 
ed altogether to twentythree dollars and fortyseven 
cents. he cost on this sum amounted to $70 05. 











To CorrEsPONDENTs.—A very valuable and elabo- 
rate article on raising Live Fences, by Dr SHurt.err, 
will appear next week—also an interesting account of 
Mr Tipp’s extensive experiments in raising Seedling 
Potatoes and Grapes. 








Prices in New York, January 8. 


FLOUR. New York Superfine, Bbl. 6 a 6 12 
Western, 6 12a 6 37 
Philadelphia, 6 a 612 
Baltimore, City, 6 a 
Do. Howard street, 6 12a 6 25 

GRAIN. Wheat, Northern, bush. 1 25a 1 30 
Western, 1 30a 1 35 
Virginia, 1 15a 1 25 
Rye, Northern, 70a 
Oats, Northern, 37a 


Corn, Southern, 55a 60 


Do. Yellow, Northern, 60a 64 
Barley, new, 7a 80 
WOOL. Common fleece, washed Ib. 35a 40 
Merino do. do. 40a 60 


Spinning, pulled a 
Lambs’ do. Ist quality 48a 652 
Do. 2d do. 35a 40 


The advices published last Monday, from Liverpool to 
the 8th December, bad an immediate effeet on the Flour 
and Grain Market; upwards of 15,000 barrels were 
bought up fer the English market, at an advance of full 
25 cents per barrel, which improvement has been sus- 
tained through the week. The Wheat market has also 
improved ; and there are extensive orders for foreigu 
markets, but our supplies are so trifling that they cannot 
be filled. The Provision market has kept up, and Flaxseed 
has still further improved. A good deal has been doing 
in Cotton at former rates. Ashes are without a change. 
Sugars and Molasses are the only articles that have not 
been | enefited by the late advices.—V. Y. Daily Adver- 
tiser, Jan. 8. 








Wants a Situation. 

A Gardener who can produce unquestionable recom- 
mendations for honesty, sobriety, and good moral charac- 
ter, and who is perfectly acquainted with every branch 
of gardening, and cultivation of Grapes, wishes a perma- 
nent situation in that capacity. He is a single man. In- 
quire of J. B. Russell, New England Farmer office. 


- 





Ammunition —£)} 

Ot the best quality and lowest prices, for sporting— 
constantly for sale at COPELAND’S POWDER STORE, 
65 Broad Street. 

N. B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 
be returned, and the money willbe refunded. ‘tf Jan. 7. 








Stock Wanted, PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
A pair of young cattle of the Improved Short Horned > ——————————--—_-»-—___ 
breed—they must be of pure blood, the Bull not less than | 



































two years old next spring, with a dark color, (not allo- | appLES, new, > eee "1°30 . 
gether black)—the Heifer might be of any age under two | ASHES, pot, first sort, - | ton. (16 ollie 00 
years. The above cattle are to be sent to Washington, Pa. | pearl, first sort, - 1130 00132 00 
ALSO, a young first rate Improved Durham Short | BEANS, white, - ‘bushel 90; 1 00 
Horned Cow, with calf by some of the best bulls near BEEF, mess, - barrel, 8 50) 8 75 
Boston, to go to Portsmouth, N. H. Cargo, No. 1, - ee 725 7 50 
ALSO, a prime Cow, not over six years old, of some |. penny. Cargo, No. 2, - an 625 650 
of the best breeds for milk, that will come in, in the course | bBo me yey No. 1,new, - pound. i 15 
of the ensuing spring—for a farm in the vicinity of |\“™°™” Skimmed ‘milk fe eee H : 
Boston. _, |PLAXSEED, | 112 150 
ALSO, a prime cow of one of the best breeds for milk, | FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - 7 612, 6 2% 
near Boston, about 4 years old, and with calf by some of | Genesee, - | “ | 625 650 
the bulls of the best stock for milk, to go to Providence. | Alexandria, - |} « 612 6 % 
Address J. B. Russell, Agricultural Warehouse, Boston, | Baltimore, wharf, - | “ | § 87) 600 
(post paid) with a particular desctiption of the animals, GRAIN, Corn, Northern, | - jbushel) 70 72 
pedigree, age, weight, Ke. | . Corn, Southern Yellow, = - ee 65 67 
init Rye, - a} ae SS 
For sale, a fine MERINO RAM, imported last spring | — ‘ Ke oi S 
from St Andero. He may be seen in this city. Apply} fay, . o text) ae 70 
to J. B. Russewx, office of the New England Farmer. | noes LARD, first sort, new, - | ewt. 9 00, 10 00 
e sic , ° ae 5 
Durham Short Horns. LIME, ~— ° cask. | * 7 ne = 
For sale, several of the pure breed, descendants of the | PLAISTER PARIS retails at - | ton,| 2 75! 300 
celebrated animals presented by ADMIRAL Sir Isaac | PORK, clear, - |barrel.| 17 00) 20 00 
CorF1n, to the Massachusetts Society for the Promotion | Navy 7 «de 13 00 14 00 
of Agriculture. The pedigree of these animals can be | crens rey G. I, - b ‘ 12 50) 13 50 
given as far back as Hubback, who was calved in 1777, Red To famabons - pene. I | 00 
and is reputed the foundation of this much admired stock. I pate he ' ‘| 5 
Also, several Heifers bred from the same, of various R iClov —s | 33) 38 
? n > i ed Clover, (northern) <7. = 10 il 
grades, from half up to seven eighths blooded animals. |} WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - “| 60! 62 
For particulars, inquire of E. Hersey Derby, Salem. Merino, mixed with Saxony, “« | 65 75 
Salem, October, 1830. Merino, three fourths washod, “ 52 58 
Atpicibecionasenthinetcidliola jana a Merino, half blood, a ie | 48! 50 
Mason’s Pocket Farrier, Merino, quarter, a i 38} 42 
Comprising a general description of that noble and use- a ae oe ee 
ful animal the Horse ; fifth edition, with additions. To Dated, Coubis emeiont. | @ yo 53 
which is added a Prize Essay on Mules. By S. W. Pome- Pulled, “ spinning, first sort, « 451 “4 
roy, Esq. of Brighton, Mass. And an appendix, contain- : ; 7 ” 
ing observations and recipes for the cure of most of the 
common distempers incident to Horses, Oxen, Cows, 
Calves, Sheep, Lambs, Swine, Dogs, &c, selected from PROVISION MARKET. 
different authors. And an Addenda, containing the annals CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR HAYWARD, 
of the Turf, American Stud Book, mode of training, rules (Clerk of Faneuil-hail Market.) 
of Racing, Ke. BEEP, best pieces . und 7 
Just published and for sale by R. P. & C. Williams, 18 | PORK, fresit, best pieces fron: | 
and 20 Cornhill. ~ whole hogs, ; : “s 5 7 
Also, on liberal terms, a large assortment of Agricultu- | VEAL, ° “ 4 8 
ral, Historical, Theological, Law, and other Books. | MUTTON, ° “ 4 8 
Persons selecting Libraries, will find it for their advan- | POULTRY, : ae 8} 10 
tage to call. 6t Dec. 31. BUTTER, keg and tub, . “ 12 15 
- eccs, “Ph ; ieee is ig 
. Treatise on Bees. MEAL, Rye, retail - |bushel. 81 
Just received and for sale atthe Seed Store connected Indian, retail f “ 84 
with the New England Farmer, 52 North Market-street, POTATOES, : | “ 25 30 
A further supply of a Practical Treatise on the Manage- | CIDER, (according to quality] barrel.| 1 oul 200 


ment of Bees; and the Establishment of Apiaries, with 
the best method of destroying and preventing the depre- 
dations of the Bee Moth. By James Thacher, M. D. 
Price 75 cents, 
Silk Cocoons wanted, 
Cash and a fair price will be given at the New England | 
Seed Store, No, 52 North Market Street, for about 20 Ibs 
of prime Silk ,Cocoons, to be delivered soon. 


Boston VeGeTaBsLE Marxert.—Retail prices at - 
Fanueil Hall Market—Cranberries, $2,00 per bushel ; 
Shagbarks, $1,50; Chesnuts, $1,50; Onions, 75 cts. ; 
Cabbages, 50 cts. per dozen ; Parsnips, 50 cts. per bush. ; 
Beets, 50 cts.; Squashes, 2 cts. per Ib.; English White 
Turnips, 25 cts. per bushel; Ruta Baga, 38 cts.; fine 
Baldwin Apples, $2,00 per bbl.; Iron Pears, $2,00 per 
bushel. 

Smoked Hams retail for 94 to 10 cents per Ib. 











New Work on Farriery. 

Just received and for sale at the Seed Store connected | 
with the New England Farmer Office, No. 52 North | 
Market Street, ‘ {Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. ] 

The Veterinary Surgeon ; or, Farriery taught onanew) At Market this day, 431 Cattle, (24 of which have 
and easy plan: being a treatise on all the diseases and | been before reported, and 26 were stores,) 610 Sheep, and 
accidents to which the Horse is liable; the causes and | and 67 Swine, (58 before reported. ) 
symptoms of each, and the most improved remedies em-| Prices.—A small advance on middling Cattle. No 
ployed for the cure in every case ; with instructions to the | material variation in other qualities. 

Shoeing-Smith, Farrier, and Groom, how to acquire} Beef Cattle—From 3,50 to 4,50; a few were taken 
knowledge in the art of Farriery, and the prevention of | for 4,75, a 5. 

Diseases. Preceded by a popular description of the ani- | Barrelling Cattle—Mess, 3,50, a 3,58, No. 1,3 a 3 08: 
mal functions in health, and showing the principles on | ~ Sheep—We noticed a few prime wethers taken at 4,25. 
which these are to be restored when disordered. By John | Also a lot, part wethers, at 3,25, and 3; also a lot of 70 
Hinds, Veterinary Surgeon. With considerable additions | foy 2. 

and improvements, particularly adapted to this country,) Swine—Few sales only ; price not noticed. 

by Thomas M. Smith, Veterinary Surgeon, and Member | 
of the London Veterinary Medical Society. Price $1,25. | 





Bricuton Marxet—Monday, Jan, 10. 





Wueat.—The New York Journal of Commerce of 
Dec. 31, says, that wheat is very much wanted for expor- 
tation to England; and that the dry southern article is 
well calculated to mix with the English in grinding, es- 
pecially as the latter is this year very ordinary. 








Cocoons. 
A fa'r price will be given for good Cocoons, of which 
the moth has been destroyed, by 
8t D. JOHNSON, No. 5, Exchange Street, N. York. 
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We seldom see better poetry than the following lines 
on Childhood, contained in Mrs Anna Maria Wells’ col- 


lection of poems.—Mass. Jour. 


CHILDHOOD. 


Gray morning o’er the mountain peers; 
To heaven the stars are gliding back, 
Ere yet the ‘ prying eye of day’ 

Shall mark their noiseless track.— 
There ’s not a sound in doors or out: 
The very birds are yet asleep ; 

The field flowers open silently ; 

The breeze just whispers and goes by ; 
And mountain-buds, that steep 

Their perfume in the dews of night, 
Lie coldly in the lingering light. 


A shout !—The spell is broken up— 
The cottage echoes with the sound— 
The voice of glad surprise and nirth,— 
°T is heard by all around :— 

The frolic voice of childhood free ! 
My own delighted, laughing boy! 
Just waking with the new-born day, 
The voice of rapture must have way, 
His heart is full with joy ; 

And on his lone couch as he lies, 

He sings to tell his ecStasies ! 


He sings aloud—a medley mass 

Of nursery rhyme, and infant lore,— 
No matter what the glorious theme, 
He sings it o’er and o’er :— 

He recks not, he, of such as may 
These clamorous sounds annoy, 

Who, half awakened, catch the strain 
And, murmuring, turn to rest again ;— 
He thinks of nought but joy :— 

Of grief and pain, his heart is free, 
And earth and sky are fair to see ! 


Who would not be a little child, 

Ere yet the shade of earthly care 
Hath fallen upon his happy heart, 
And chased the sunshine there ? 
With wisdom’s light, with fancy’s fire, 
Hereaiter let thy bosom glow ; 

But holy childhood’s blessed smile, 
Oh, let it linger yet a while 

Upon thy cherub brow! 

Shout on, my boy! yet undefiled, 
Pour out thy happy heart, my child! 





SPEED THE PLOUGH. 


Speed the plough ! O, speed the plough ! 


The sun is up, the time is now, 


Drive on my boys, God speed the plough. 


Now the green blade, peeping low 
From the fast dissolving snow, 

Tells the gtaddened farmer how 
Heaven's aid can speed the plough. 
Haryest home! 0, hear the sound, 
And each jocund tale go round ; 

The proudest lord might envy now 
The merry man who guides the plough. 
The merchant's goid, the miser’s hoard, 
The sailor’s helm, the soldier’s sword, 
The fop's affected air, must bow 

To the rattling loom and gliding plough. 





Amusing. —The New York Commercial relates | The recent mortality among newspapers, maga- 
the following droll incident which occurred at the | zines and reviews has been great and alarming. 
Albany theatre on the evening of the 8th, while} —The Washington N, C. Times, after 8 months’ 
the batt!e of New Orleans ‘ was being’ performed: | publication, has been discontinued, because many 
—< The rifleman who was to shoot Gen. Packen- | people subscribed, not to pay but to encourage. This 
ham, got up on the cotton bags and made a con- | paper fainted by the way side, others gave up the 
siderable flourish, calling upon a by-stander to see ghost after a longer pilgrimage, and the remainder 
how he would hit the white plume; but his rifle | have gone by the boards. 


1 » was obliged to ask a re 7 : 
flashed in the pan, and he “ 8 The manufacture of Navarino Hats, or paper 
gentleman on the other side, who must have been | 


fe acetate tine! Leghorns has become a considerable business in 
one of the enemy, 0 pert sadiantiates “ 'Boston.—One manufacturer informs us he made 
with a fresh priming ! oe. aso of this fash 60,000, the past year. The impressions are made 
in the pan, we suppose, the situation of Gen. I ack- on the paper by copperplate, and passed through 
enham for a few ee ‘may be more easily the presses without ink. The Hat is an elegant 
imagined than described. and convenient article, and ought not to be neg- 
WINTER. 


| lected, because it costs little. — Boston Pall. 

} 
Winter has come in its cold and harsh reality 3| Artificial Wants are more numerous and lead 
the season of desolation and suffering, of social to more expense than natural wants ; for this cause, 
excitement and domestic happiness. Winter has) the rich are often in greater want of money than 
its privations and its pains, but it has also its bles- ‘those who have but a bare competence. 
sings and its pleasures; and we ought to acknow- | _ — 
ledge the one, while we feel,—but not complain Insults and Injuries.—Tnjuries are much more 
of—the other, | eoally atoned for and forgiven than insults, The 


Winter is the season for mental improvement, latter degrade the mind in its own esteem, and too 
The opportunities which Providence affords for frequently induce it to attempt to recover its level 
the culture of our immortal faculties in the pursuit by revenge. 

be innocently neglected. a 
of useful knowledge,cannot be innocently neg For Sale, 


Books selected with discrimination, and read, not The well known FARM in Dover, occupied for the last 
for the sake of momentary amusement, or of fu- | fourteen years by the subscriber, containing about 200 
ture display, but for solid advantage, should be the acres, well located in a square, bounded on the south b 
companions alike. of the parent and the child in Cochecho river, and on the east by Fresh creek, on whi 


. 3 is a tide mill, with an apparatus for pounding and grindin 
this season, when nature is a less eloquent ora plaster. The Buildings consist of a large two story Bric 


less accessible teacher than through the rich pro- House, of 46 feet by 38, with a wing of 20 by 16, all well 
mise of the spring and the abundant generosity of | finished, adjoined to which is a shed 34 feet by 14, con- 
the autumn necting the cider house 27 by 37, two stories, with one 


d : If diceinli plastered room, where all the spinning and weaving is 
Winter is the season for self discipline—for the | §..6 for the family ; two Barns, one of which is 100 feet 


exercise of moral foresight and courage ; the sea- | by 42, with two wings of about 40 feet each, one employ. 
son to ¢ watch and pray, lest we fall into tempta- | ed as a stable, the other for a sheepfold, with a good yard 
tion.’ Enticements to evil are multiplied; in the well walled in; the other is a Store Barn of 45 feet square, 


: ‘ ._ | of 16 feet post, and will contain 60 tons of hay; a pig- 
thronged city lures are cast in the way of the in- gery of 50 feet by 30, with a cellar of 18 feet square = 


experienced, and facilities are provided for the in-| der it, with boilers set to make soap, brew, and cook for 
dulgence of corrupt propensities. Against all the | swine. The fields are divided by permanent stone walls, 
dangers, to which his soul is exposed, the Chris. | #24 consist of one of 40 acres in front of the house, one 


. ‘ ge of 17 on the East, one of 10 a on the North, (princi- 
tian should guard himself by vigilance and firmness, pally orchard,) one of 15 Northeast, aa canal pe 


maintaining a jealous regard to his own purity, | West of the house, with three pastures of 20 to 25 acres 
and a wary intercourse with ‘the things of the | each. <r . 
worl cnet en aitate Perce: She 
, . , cut each year one hun- 
Winter is the season for benevolence. The poor pret of hay, and 20 to 25 tons of thatch. It is one 
we have always among us, and they must receive | and a half miles from the village of Dover, which affords 
sympathy and relief from those to whom the com-|a good market. There has been planted some hundreds 


. .|of Fruit Trees, principally Apple, many of which are 
mon Father has ming the means of benefi grafted—with Pears, Cherry, hum, Peach and Quince 
cence.—Christian Register, trees, and many in bearing, with a small nursery. 

The terms of sale may be known by applying to Major 
ParentaL Promises.—If a parent make 2/Anprew Pierce, of Dover, Mr SamueEL Lorp, 


promise to a child, it should be strictly performed, | Portsmouth, or the subscriber on the premises. 

however trivial: anda child should never be _Jane il. WILLIAM FLAGG. 
told a falsehood, even in the most trifling matter; published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 
—uwunless the object be to teach the child equivo- end of the year--but those who pay within sixty days from the 


cation and falsehood, and train him up for the time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifty cents. 


penitentiary or the gallows. nia coeunet Se beens to a distance without payment 


- : Printed for J. B. Russexz, by I. R. Burrs—by whom 
Ingenious Anagram.—The following anagram | 4) descriptions of Printing can + executed to » he the 


on the well known biographer, William Oldys, may | wishes of customers. Orders Puptating received by J. B. 
claim a place among the first productions of this|RUss®tt, at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North 
. Market Street. 
class. It was by Oldys himself, and was found 
by his executors in one of his MSS, 
Ww. oO. 
In word and Wii 1 Am a friend to you, 
And one friend OLp 1s worth an hundred new. 
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New York—G: THorBurN & Sons, 67 Liberty-street. 
Philadelphia—-D. & C. LANDRETH, 85 Chestnut-sirect. 
Baltimore—G. B. Situ, Editor of the American Farmer: 
Albany—Hon. Jesse Bue. 

Flushing, N. Y. WM. Prince & Sons,Prop. Lin. Bot. Garder 
Hariford—Goopwin & Sons. 

Newburyport, EBENEZER StepMAN, Bookseller. 

In one week, recently, more than 3000 dead | Portsmouth, N. H. J. W. Foster, Bookseller. 


hogs are said to have been freighted from Pough- |-7ugusta, Me. Wm. Mann. 











. Halifax,N, 8.—P. J. Hottasn, Esq. Recorder Office, 
keepsie, N. Y, many of them large and very fat. Monseal, L. C—A.Bewnan,Book:e'lee. ee 


































